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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. Were their lots so exchanged, can he appeal to/him at the pleasure of an arbitrary master, sold to 


the Searcher of hearts, and deliberately say that|distant and, to him, unknown parts, perhaps to a 
he now treats his slaves as he would wish to be|hard-hearted driver, who extorts from his victims 
treated, were he in their place? Here is a close/by the lash the utmost amount of toil of which 
test, 2 comprehensive criterion. But, if Christ be|their enfeebled and lacerated limbs are capable ; 
true—if, as He declares, “ Heaven and earth shall|and the bereaved parent has searcely the poor satis- 
pass away, but my word shall not pass away”—is| faction of pouring his complaint into some sympa- 
it not the true standard by which to try the case ?|thizing bosom, or of learning by hearsay the future 
Do we flatter ourselves that the strictness of the/lot of his child. ; ‘ ' ; 

rule will be relaxed to accommodate us, because we} The coloured man has his social affections, his 
are masters? Let us remember that God is no|domestic tics. There may be, and doubtless there 
respecter of persons. His law is the same for high] are, differences among them, as among white men, 
and low, and we cannot elude its force. “He that|in these respects; but facts prove that the race 
knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, to him it is} possess those tender emotions in no inconsiderable 
sin,” and “ the wages of sin is death.” degree. What anguish must wring the heart of 

If we duly appreciate the rich blessings of the}a fond parent whose children are hopelessly and 
gospel of Christ; the value of that message which| helplessly doomed to such outrages, and to whose 
He delivered to the world, and of the salvation] violated natural rights and moral feelings even the 
which He offers for its acceptance ; the influence of|forms of law give no adequate protection or re- 
his love will prompt us, under the guidance of the/dress! ©! that, as men, as christians, as well- 
Divine light, to spread the knowledge of them} wishers of our common country, we could be brought 
among our fellow-men, and to invite all to embrace| fully to appreciate, and to fecl, the magnitude, the 
these glorious privileges. Could we then be instru-|enormity, of these evils; and, putting ourselves into 
mental in keeping any in ignorance of any part of|the position of the poor negroes, could sympathize 
the means provided for making known that mes-|with them as our fellow-creatures—as husbands 
sage and those blessings? Could.we purposely de-|and wives, as fathers and mothers, as brothers and 
prive them of the privilege and comfort of reading} sisters. , : 
the Holy Scriptures, which were written by inspi-| Slavery entrusts the master with despotic power 
ration of God, for their and our learning, and arejover the person, the time, the will, of the hegro. 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, He may inflict cruel and torturing punishment, just 
and for instruction in righteousness, that the man}so as he does not take his life or wantonly maim 
of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto|him—he may deprive him of all that makes exist- 
all good works; and are able to make wise untolence pleasant, and he has no redress—none to re- 
salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus? | medy his wrongs or to listen to his complaint. 

American slavery systematically and by law} Man is created a free agent. The divine law by 
prohibits teaching the slave to read; and thus, in| which he is to be governed is written in his heart 
great measure, cuts off millions of our fellow-beings| by the Spirit of Truth and in the Holy Scriptures. 
from the opportunity of deriving from the Scrip-|Good and evil are set before him with their inevi- 
tures the consolations, the warnings, the reproofs| table consequences of happiness or misery, and he 
and instruction they contain. Must not that com-|is called to choose the good, and refuse the evil, 
passionate Being who provided these invaluable|but with liberty to make his election. The insti- 
records for the use of black as well as white, view|tution of slavery interferes with this liberty, and 
with just displeasure the wilful withholding from|makes the will of the master absolute over the ac- 
his children of the advantages He thus designed for|tions of the slave, and paramount to the law of 
them; and do not those incur a fearful load of|God. The master may, and in many instances 
responsibility who support the institution which is} does, compel the slave to do things which the divine 
the instrument of so great a wrong? law forbids, and to leave unperformed duties which 

Slavery exposes females to the uncontrolled and|it commands, and thus exalts his own authority 
irresponsible power of licentious men, in whose/above that of the Almighty himself. Let us se- 
hands they are helpless. Let any man who hasjriously ponder this in all the vastness of its conse- 
daughters growing up around him, bound to him|quences for time and for eternity, and say whether 
by the tenderest ties of parental and filial love,)a system which thus sets one man above his Maker, 
seriously contemplate this monstrous evil, and then] while it degrades another so far below the condi- 
say whether a system that produces, tolerates, and /|tion in which the Creator placed him, is not at va- 
even protects such a state of things, is not a curse|riance with the whole scope of christianity, and 
to the earth. deeply injurious to both master and slave ! 

The divine command respecting the ordinance of] 1s it any wonder that the moral sense of other 
marriage is, “ What God hath joined together, let|civilized nations turns with disgust and abhorrence 
no man put asunder.” Slavery tells the master he|from an institution fraught with these evils, and 
may sunder man and wife whenever he pleases—| which inflicts on its victims such grievous wrongs? 
may sell them far away from each other; and, if| We would affectionately and earnestly entreat our 
he keep either, compel that one to marry again,|fellow-citizens everywhere to contemplate them— 
and thus violate another of the divine laws. to give up their minds to the deliberate considera- 

The children of a slave, dear to him perhaps as/tion of the hardships and the privations of the 
his own flesh, and for whose welfare and happiness} negro, and to let their sympathies flow unrestrained 
he may be anxiously solicitous, can be torn from) for his degraded and oppressed condition. 
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The Appeal of the Religious Society of Friends, 
to their Fellow-Citizens of the United States, on 
Behalf of the Coloured Races. 

(Continued from page 74.) 

The gospel rule goes even further than this. Its 
requisitions are not complied with by merely lov- 
ing our neighbour, and those who do not oppose 
our interest or our pleasure. The Christian Law- 
giver says: “ Love your enemies—do good to them 
that hate you—bless them that curse you, and pray 
for them that despitefully use you, and persecute 
you, that ye may be the children of your Father 
which is in heaven.” 

Let any man candidly and deliberately consider 
these texts, and then seriously ask himself, Am I 
loving my neighbour as I love myself, by holding 
him, and his posterity after him, in involuntary 
servitude—compelling them to labour all their 
lives for my benefit, with no other remuneration 
but shelter and a scanty pittance of food and cloth- 
ing? Is this working no ill to my neighbour? Am 
I fulfilling the divine law of love, and acting un- 
der its benign and heavenly influence, by thus hold- 
ing in perpetual and unconditional bondage, with 
all its degrading and corrupting accompaniments, 
my brother and my sister—children of the same 
Almighty Father, created in his image, and, equally 
with myself, the objects of his merciful regard, and 
of that salvation which was purchased for them and 
and for me by the same Saviour’s blood ? 

Is there a man living who could appear before 
his Maker, and answer these questions in the af- 
firmative? We believe not. ‘The contradiction is 
too great, too manifest, not to carry conviction into 
every heart. 

Take another precept. Our Lord Jesus Christ 
says: “‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye also even so unto them.” Would 
the holder and worker of slaves like to exchange 
his own lot for their hard and continuous toil— 
their seanty food and clothing, and often comfort- 
less shelter; their degraded condition; the igno- 
rance, literary and religious, in which he keeps 
them; the severe whippings they frequently re- 
ceive; the separation from wife and children, and 
of these from each other; and the privation of 
liberty and the pursuit and enjoyment of happiness 
in his own way? Would he voluntarily exchange 
places with his negroes, and put his soul in their 
soul’s stead? We need not pause for a reply. 
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We believe those who do so will not fail to sce 


that christianity and slavery are irreconcileable—|- 


that the meck, loving, self-sacrificing spirit of the 
Redeemer of men, who declared that we ought to 
love one another as He loved us, which was even 
to laying down his life for our sakes, is totally ad- 
verse to the wrongs and cruelties of the system, and 
that there is cause to apprehend it will eventually 
bring upon our beloved country the measure of His 
just retribution who declared, “ Shall I not visit 
for these things? Shall not my soul be avenged 
on such a nation as this?” 

How deeply, then, is it to be lamented that so 
many amongst us view with indifference and uncon- 


cuviary or political motives, cling to the system, 


From the Quarterly Review. 


Progress of English Agriculture. 
(Continued from page 75.) 


appearance and the quality of the cattle fed in them, 
a fair opinion may be formed of the management of 
the tenant. In stalls the cattle are tied by the head 


When the Central Farmers’ Club discussed the |under cover, with more on less straw under them 
advantage of returning to the plan of more fre-|according to the proportion of arable land. On 
quent corn crops, which before the days of artificial ithe “ box-system” each beast is penned in a sepa- 
manures was found to be utterly ruinous, the then |rate compartment under cover, and supplied from 
chairman said that he “ had for several years taken |day to day with just as much straw as will cover 
a crop of wheat every other year: and that onsuch|the solids and absorb the liquid dung. By the 
soil as that of his farm, as long as he manured ac-|time the beast is fat his cell is full of solid well 
cordingly, he considered that he was not using the |fermented manure, of the most valuable description 


land (one-half of which is his own freehold) un-|for clay land. 


fairly.” 


The cattle, whether in yards, sta- 


This Weald of Sussex farm shall be our| bles, or boxes, and all are often to be found on the 


third example; and we adduce it to show what|same farm, ought to be bountifully fed with sliced 
cern this alarming subject; while others, from pe-;may be done with the most intractable class ofjor pulped roots mixed with chaff, hay, oileake, 


retentive soils. 


A few years ago it was divided into | linseed, or corn, 


The extra buildings make boxes 


and are seeking to extend its area, and thus widen|enclosures of from four to eight acres each by broad |the most expensive plan, but in no way do the 


and augment the evil which threatens to overthrow 
the peace and prosperity of the nation, and even 


the government itself. 


hedge-rows, many of them with ditches on both 
sides. It was among the evils of these small en- 
closures that they facilitated the old make-shift 


animals thrive better, and where there is an ample 
supply of straw it is the most advantageous method 
of manufacturing manure. Box-feeding affords one 


We turn with christian interest and sympathy to|plan of draining by surface furrows to shallow sub-|more instance of the antiquity of many modern 


the condition of the free black people within the|drains of bushes, because the water had not far to | agricultural practices. 


jurisdiction of our government. 

They labour under many and great disabilities, 
for which no better reason can be assigned than that 
there is power to impose them; and they have to 
contend against unjust prejudices, continually ope- 
rating to their disadvantage, and repressing their 
efforts for improvement. ‘hat many of them pos- 
sess but little thrift, and are not very strict in their 
observance of the moral law, will not be denied. 
But when we consider the ignorance and degrada- 
tion into which their ancestors and themselves were 
forced by the whites, and in which they have gene- 
rally been kept, what other result could reasonably 
have been auticipated? Under the same neglect 
and pernicious treatment, would not the whites have 


exhibited equal degradation? and is it just to hold | witi: all the stock of the farm, and then broken up| Sussex mud. 


the negro answerable for the conscquences of our| 
own want of care to imbue his mind with right 
principles, and train him to correct practices ? 
Does not a part at least of the responsibility rest 
upon their more favoured white brethren for a fail- 
ure to perform what seems no less than a christian 
duty? While thousands of dollars are annually 
expended, and many persons are devoting their| 
lives in endeavouring to improve the condition of 
nations afar off, how few are found willing to give 
their time or means to instructing and elevating the 
thousands of free coloured people who live in our 
midst, and how very little is actually done to me- 
liorate their social, civil, or moral condition, and to 
raise them from the depressed state into which 
they have been driven. It is cheering to see that, | 
with proper culture and encouragement, many of | 
them exhibit a capacity for improvement, and an) 
energy and perseverance in attaining it, which are 
highly creditable. There are not a few instances | 
in which they have reached a considerable degree | 
of intellectual development; have made commend- | 
able progress in literature and science, and by a 


course of industry, honesty, and sobriety, have at- | 
tained a comfortable competency, and established | 


a good reputation as worthy and useful citizens. 
We lament to see, nevertheless, that the unchris- 
tian prejudice against colour is still operating most 
unjustly against them ; that in several of the States 
severe laws are proposed or enacted, the object of 
which is still further to rob them of their rights as 
citizens, and even to deprive them of a home in the 
land of their birth. Laws so oppressive, and un- 
just in their nature, we apprehend, are an offence 
against the Most High, and clearly inconsistent 
with the fundamental principles of our republican 


run. A partial cure postpones completer remedies. 
In the numerous hedges, according to the custom 
of the county, the landlord grew oak timber and 
the tenant underwood for fuel and for mending 
fences. Before railways had made coal cheaper 
than hedgerow cuttings, the labourers were employ- 
ed in fine weather during the winter in trimming the 
hedges, and clearing out furrows and ditches; in 
wet weather they retreated to a large barn and 
threshed out wheat or oats with a flail, in a damp 
atmosphere the most unfavourable for the condition 
of the corn, and a time of the year most convenient 
for pilfering it. The usual course of cropping was 
—1, fallow; 2, wheat; 3, oats; 4, seeds. The 
seed crops were fed until the beginning of June 


for a bare fallow with a wooden turnwrest plough. 
The crops were about twenty bushels of wheat per 
acre once in four years, about forty-eight bushels 
of oats the year following, and hay and seeds in 
the third year. The stock consisted of about twen- 
ty-five cows, and ten young beasts, which were sold 
half-fat. ‘The horses ploughed four at a time in a 
line, and were usually the plumpest animals on the 
farm. Sheep there were none, nor was it believed 
possible to keep them without Down feed. Lime 
was the only manure purchased, and hay the only 
winter food. The present owner and farmer of 
Ockley Manor, after travelling through England to 
study the best specimens of modern tenant-farming, 
began by reducing a hundred enclosures to twenty, 
and by borrowing enough money from the public 
loan to drain the whole of his clays, the stiffest 
imaginable, three feet six inches deep. He would 
have preferred four feet deep, but the expense lop- 
ped off six inches. This indispensable preliminary 


large stock of Southdown sheep on his clovers and 
seeds, with plenty of cake, running them on the land 
almost allthe year round. ‘To assist in disintegrat- 


cises a mechanical as well as a fertilizing effect. 


time as the cattle trample it into manure. 





constitution; and we feel bound to protest against 
them. 
(To be continued.) 


In Sir Jolin Sinclair’s Sta- 
tistical Survey of Scotland,” published in 1795, we 
read that in the Shetland island of Unst, “ The 
method of preserving manure is by leaving it to 
accumulate in the beast-house under the cattle 
mixed with layers of grass and short heather, til] 
the beasts cannot enter. When the house is full 
the dung is spread over the fields.” Doubtless the 
islanders of Unst found, in their damp climate, 
that dung collected out doors lost ail its fertilizing 
value. At Ockley farm, with the assistance of the 
grass-land, from one hundred to one hundred and 
twenty of the best class of Sussex, or Devons, or 
Scots, are fattened every year in boxes, built eheap- 
‘ly enough of the timber from the condemned hedge- 
rows, interlaced with furze and plastered with 
Though not very sumptuous exter- 
nally, they are warm and well ventilated. Twenty 
Alderney cows eat up what the fat cattle leave on 
the pastures (each cow being tethered), and supply 
first-class butter for Brighton—a market which re- 
quires the best description of farm produce. In 
manufacturing districts quantity pays the graizer 
or dairyman the best,in fashionable quarters quality. 
Hight hundred fat Down shecp and lambs, and 
about eighty pigs, which are sold off chiefly in the 
shape of what is popularly called “ dairy-fed pork,” 
complete the animal results on this Weald of Sussex 
farm. 
On four hundred and fifty acres devoted to ara- 
ible cultivation wheat is grown every alternate year, 
/at the rate of from forty to forty-eight bushels per 
‘acre. ‘The sheep and lambs, which get fat on the 
clover or other seeds, assisted by cake, prepare the 
soil for the alternate corn crops, and have doubled 
the original produce. The roots fatten the cattle 
in boxes, and, while they are growing ripe for the 


| 


process enables him to grow roots and to keep ajbutcher, they manufacture the long straw manure, 


|which both enriches the tenacious soil, and by its 
fermentation assists to break it up. Space, light, 
and air have been gained by clearing away huge 


ing the drained clay he avails himself of “ Warne’s|fences, which, besides their other evils, harboured 
box-feeding” system, manufacturing alarge quantity | hundreds of corn-consuming vermin. By these and 
of long straw dung, which, when ploughed in, exer- |such-like methods, all novelties in Sussex, the pro- 


duce of the farm has in ten years been trebled, and 


There are three modes of feeding cattle in use—| the condition of the soil inealeulably improved ; and 
lopen yards, stalls, and boxes. Well-built yards are | all would have been in vain, and much of it impos- 
‘surrounded by sheds for shelter, the open space is|sible, without the adoption of deep, thorough grid- 
dish-shaped, thinly sprinkled with earth, and thickly \iron drainage. This has done in the Weald of Sussex 
covered with straw, which is renewed from time to|clay what sheep-fecding and drill husbandry did 
The | for the warrens of Norfolk, the sands of Bedford, 
roofs of all the surrounding buildings are provided and the Downs of Wiltsbire and Dorsetshire. The 
with gutters, and the rain is carried into under- result, however, is not so satisfactory in a pro- 
ground drains. The liquid manure is pumped back fitable point of view as in light land counties, 





upon the prepared dung-heaps. These yards are because, as Talpa has shown in his“ Annals of a 
attached to all root-feeding farms, and by their|Clay Farm,” it is almost impossible on a retentive 
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soil, with any paying number of horses, to get 
through more than one-third of the ploughing be- 
fore winter sets in, with its rain and snow. The 
cultivators of the farms which from their natural} “TI had been in the practice of going occasionally 
fertility in dry seasons were in favour for centuries, | to the meetings of Friends for years past, but as my 
while what are now our finest corn-growing dis-|spirit became exercised after more durable riches 
tricts were Moorland deserts, are often beaten by} than I had already obtained, I attended them more 
time, prevented as they are by the wet from get-| frequently, yet cannot say I felt myself much bene- 
ting on the land, and obliged to work slowly with|fited thereby ; for although I knew the people called 


For “The Friend.” 
John Conran, of Moyallen, Ireland. 


(Continued from page 76.) 


three or four horses. Yet on autumnal cultivation 


Quakers made profession of a more spiritual re- 


ward, and can read me in their own experience, to 
encourage them to hold on their way, aud to let no 
|discouragements they may meet with in their wil- 
\derness ‘travel, cause them to look back to Egypt, 
for it is only those who hold out to the end that 
will be saved. 

“T was now very much reduced to silence, and 
my spirit oft-times inward, waiting and looking af- 
ter Him whom my soul loved. I thought, having 
found Him of whom Moses and the prophets did 


depends the security of the root-crops,—and the/ligion than other people in this land, I was not then | write—whose blessed day Abraham saw in the vi- 


root-crops are like the agricultural “‘lortoise” of 
Indian mythology, the basis on which rests the rent- 
paying corn crop. Much, therefore, as deep drain- 
age has done for advanced farmers, on retentive 
clays, it has not done enough, and they look anx- 
iously forward for the time when a perfeet steam 
cultivator will make them independent of animal 
power, and enable them, if needful, to work night 
as well as day during every hour of dry weather. 

We have not thought it necessary to dwell upon 
any of those profitless agricultural miracles which 
are from time to time performed, to the great amaze- 
ment of the class with whom turnips are only asso- 
ciated with boiled legs of mutton, aud mangold-wur- 
zel with salad. As little have we cared to deseribe 
liquid-manure farms, netted over with iron pipes, 
irrigated by hose and jet, and a perpetually pump- 
ing steam-engine, for the simple reason that, while 
deep drains, guano, superphosphate of lime, long 
straw manure, and other aids to agriculture intro- 
duced within the last fifteen years, give an early re- 
sult, liquid manure, under an English sun, has never 
been proved to be effective, except for grass crops 
onadairy farm. We have contented ourselves with 
selecting illustrations which, though not specimens 
of perfection in every department, for they all have 
defects, and in two out of three the buildings and 
implements might easily be improved, are yet fair 
types of the system of cultivation which is making 
rapid progress through every district of England. 
These are farms which are cultivated on commer- 
cial principles, instead of being mainly expensive 
raree-shows—farms which pay fair rents, and re- 
turn fair profits, and yield an amouat of meat and 
corn which is at least double that raised by unin- 
telligent farmers in England, and above four-fold 
that obtained from a more fertile soil and genial 
sun by the peasant proprietors of France and Ger- 
many. 

In the absence of agricultural statistics, we have 
no exact data for comparing the produce of Eng- 
land before and since the era of * high farming ;” 
but the following figures will convey some idea of 
the fixed and floating capital invested by landlords 
and tenants in modern improvements. Since 1839, 
at least twelve hundred thousand tons of guano 
have been imported, for which not less than twelve 
millions sterling have been paid. In the year 1837, 
the foreign bones imported were valued by the 
Custom House authorities at £250,000. After 
that date we have no return, but since 1840, one 
million at least has been paid annually for bones, 
sulphuric acid, and artificial manures, independ- 
ently of guano. Since 1846, at least sixteen mil- 
lions have been invested in deep thorough drain- 
age. ‘Thus we have an expenditure of upwards of 
thirty millions, without counting the value of new 
implements and machines, purchased every year 
by thousands, or the large sums laid out in adding 
to the productive acreage of farms by throwing 


capable of forming a just judgment of that which 
I had only heard of by the hearing of the outward 
ear; wy spiritual eye had not been then anointed, 
by which only I could see the wonders of the new 
creation of God, in, and through His dear Son, 
Christ Jesus. ‘The time was not yet come that 
the Lord would enter into His temple, and the 
earth would be moved at His Divine presence, who 
indeed is the Lord of the whole earth, and worthy, 
worthy to be feared, honoured, and obeyed ! 

“Whilst I was in this seeking frame of mind, | 
attended a Province Meeting held in Lurgan. In 
the first sitting a Friend spoke upon this portion of 
scripture, Behold, I stand at the door and knock : 
‘If any man hear my voice and open the door, I 
will come in to him, and sup with him and he with 
me.’ I did not find this testimony produced any 
good effect in me, for I was built up in a good opi- 
nion of the religious profession of my education, 
and I did not see much in the lives and conversa- 
tion of many amongst the Quakers, to induce me 
to give them much preference to many amongst 
my fellow-professors: moreover, I did not compre- 
hend the nature or use of silent meetings. 

“There was a Friend there from Pennsylvania, 
Robert Willis, I think he was silent in that sitting. 
Upon Friends gathering into the Meeting for Dis- 
cipline, I went in, not knowing the impropriety of 
it; and though there were door keepers they let 
me pass on, as they observed a solidity in my coun- 
tenance. In the pause of silence Robert Willis 
spoke, what it was I could not tell, my mind being 
gathered into inward silence; but such a power 
broke in upon me that I was greatly broken into 
tears, and my whole body was shaken in an extra- 
ordinary manner, attended by feeling the Divine 
Life to arise within me; and though it brought a 
spirit of judgment with it, yet it left a healing vir- 
tue, so that 1 thought then I would not be ashamed 
to confess to the Truth in the public streets, let the 
shame be ever so great. The cross then was no- 
thing to me when compared with the treasure 
which was hidden in my heart; I was then deter- 
mined to sell all, so that I could gain this pearl I 
had been searching for so long. Oh! I remember 
that day, how I did rejoice! a new song was put 
into my mouth, even praises to my God! This I 
call, as to myself, the beginning of the new crea- 
tion of God, in Christ Jesus. ‘The Gospel in the 
days of the first messengers, was termed by the 
worldly-wise and prudent, foolishness—an eminent 
publisher of it was told much learning had made 
him mad ; their lives, indeed, were counted as mad- 
ness, because the life they then lived was in Christ 
Jesus, whilst the lives of those who condemned 
them were after the flesh, fulfilling the lusts thereof. 
At the same time I fear there are many who make 
profession with me of those things, who are not able 


to comprehend them, for we have not any thing 


that is good but what is given to us of God; and 





sion of life, and was glad, and whose blood of 
sprinkling speaketh better things than that of Abel 
—that now the Egyptian bondage of sin was at an 
end; which perhaps was the case with Israel for- 
merly, when Moses brought the message to them 
from the God of their fathers, commanding Pha- 
raoh to let Israel go and worship their God. But 
spiritual Pharaoh was not to be so easily prevailed 
against as I thought. When he found I was for mov- 
ing from under his government, and making for the 
promised land, submitting myself day after day to 
the guidance of the cloud by day, and the bright 
flame by night, I was closely pursued by him, his 
horsemen and chariots, as if they were determined 
I should not escape from them. The power that 
was permitted them to try me was great, so much 
so that I thought there was no other power so great, 
not having as yet experienced the coming of Him 
who was stronger than they, clothed with the power 
of His Father, to spoil the strong man of his goods, 
turn them out and take possession for himself. This 
is the work of regeneration—this is the gospel of 
glad tidings, (the power of God,) preaching and 
teaching liberty to the captive, and the opening of 
the prison doors to them who had been bound by 
the chains of darkness and of sin. ‘This is not the 
work of a day or of a year—perhaps it may be 
that of the greatest part of our lives. The com- 
mand of our Lord and Master must be remembered 
in every stage of our journey, to‘ watch and pray.’ ” 
(To be continued.) 

A Remarkable Clock—HWenry C. Wright, in a 
letter to the Liberator, thus describes the great 
clock in the cathedral of Strasburg : 

“ The priests and military have retired, and I am 
now sitting in a chair facing the gigantic clock— 
from the bottom to the top, not less than 100 feet, 
and about 30 feet wide, and fifteen feet deep. Around 
me are many strangers, waiting to see the working 
of this clock as it strikes the hour of noon. Every 
eye is upon the clock. It now wants five minutes 
of twelve. ‘The clock has struck, and the people 
are gone, except a few whom the sexton or head 
man with a wand and sword is conducting round the 
building. he clock has struck in this way: The 
dial is some 20 feet from the floor, on each side of 
which is a cherub, or little boy, with a mallet, and 
over the dial is a small bell; the cherub on the 
left strikes the first quarter, that on the right the 
second quarter. Some fifty feet over the dial, in 
a large niche, is a huge figure of Time, a bell in 
his left, a seythe in his right hand. In front stands 
a figure of a young man with a mallet, who strikes 
the third quarter, on the bell in the hand of Time, 
and then turns and glides, with a slow step, round 
behind Time, then comes out an old man with a 
mallet, and places himself in front of him. 

“ As the hour of twelve comes, the old man raises 
his mallet and deliberately strikes twelve times on 


down useless hedgerows, or in rebuilding the rude|if we are not concerned to ask wisdom from Him, 
homesteads that served the preceding agricultural] we shall not receive it, for the promise remains to 
generation, and in replacing the inferior local breeds} be to those who ask ; some among us do ask, but 
of stock by better animals suited to the soil and|they ask amiss, asking that from the form, which it 
climate. cannot give. But I write these things for the way- 
faring man and woman who may be travelling Zion- 


the bell, that echoes through the building, and is 
heard all round the region of the church. The 
old man glides slowly behind Father Time, and 
the young man comes on ready to perform his 
part, as the time comes round again. Soon as the 


(To be continued.) old man has struck twelve and disappeared, ano- 
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ther set of machinery is put in motion, some twenty |pidity, under the combined influence of rain, frost,| valley and of the Atlantic coasts, is distinctly traced 
feet higher still. It is thus: there is a high crossjand other atmospheric phenomena of the climate. |by the fragments of pottery which mark the sites 
with the image of Christ on it. The instant twelve! The principal points of inquiry are by whom and | of their ancient villages. Nothing, indeed, is more 
is struck, one of the apostles walks out from behind,|at what period, were these beds constructed and|characteristic of these village sites. 
comes in front, turns, facing the cross, bows, and/|tilled, and whether by the ancestors of the existing} It is impossible to discuss on general principles, 
walks on around to his place. As he does so an-|race of Indians, by their predecessors, or by a people|the vestiges of the agricultural labours and curious 
other comes out in front, turns, bows, and passes| possessing a higher degree of fixed civilization ?|“‘ garden-beds” in the forests and prairies of Indi- 
in. So twelve apostles, figures as large ‘as life,|In most of the other antiquarian earth-works, or}ana and Michigan, which have been taken up for 
walk round, bow, and pass on. As the Jast ap-|remains of human labours of the West, we observe |examination in this paper, without considering the 
pears, an enormous cock, perched on the pinnacle|no greater degree of art or skill than may be daily| whole subject of an antique period of semi-civiliza- 
of the clock, slowly flaps its wings, stretches forth | attributed to hunter-races, who are infringed upon|tion in the West, in all its bearings. Viewed in its 
its neck, and crows three times, so loud as to be|by neighbouring tribes, and combine for the purpose |true lights, there appears to be a unity of period 
heard outside the church to some distance, and so|of defence against hand-to-hand missiles,—such as|and general character in the mounds, the elevated 
naturally as to be taken for a real cock. Then|hill-tops surrounded with earthen walls and pali-|and various earthworks, defenses, hill-tops, ditches, 
all is silent as death. No wonder this clock is the|sades. But there is, in these enigmatical plats of|}and embankments, remains of cultivated fields, the 
} admiration of Europe. It was made in 1571, and| various shaped beds, generally consisting of rows,|peculiar and low state of the mechanic arts, the 
' has performed these mechanical wonders ever since, |evidence of an amount of fixed industry applied to|ignorance of the use of metal, and the want of know- 
i except about fifty years, when it stood out of re-|agriculture, which is entirely opposed to the theory |ledge of the common principles of antique military 
pair.” that the labourers were nomades or hunters. science, which are more or less evident and conspi- 
These ancient garden-beds of the West nay have |cuous at the various sites of western antiquities, but 
derived their permanency from the want of agricul-|which yet stamp a certain character of unity upon 
tural implements, and of horses and cattle to plough {all. This coincidence in knowledge and want of 
the land, and from the practice of reforming and| knowledge, marking the type of the civilization, is 
replanting them by hand, in the Indian manner, |to be traced in the antiquities of the country, from 
year after year. In this manner, we may account |the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, extending eastward 
bad i : .. |for one of their most surprising traits, namely, their|to the cape of Florida, and northward, both along 
Prairie Fields. What proportion of the prairies capacity to have resisted both the action of the ele-|the Atlantic shores and up the valley of the Missis- 
of the West may be assigned as falling under the| ments and the disturbing force of the power of vege- |sippi and its great tributaries, till the mingling evi- 
inference of having been abandoned fields, may con- | tation. dences from both leading tracks of migration even- 
i stitute a subject of general speculation. It appears} Jsaae McCoy cut down, in 1827, an oak-tree,|tually mect, and are to be found in the wide area 
to be clear that the great area of the prairies pro-!on one of the beds, which measured thirty-eight |of the lakes. 
per is independent of that eause. Fire is the evi-|inches in diameter at the height of twenty-six] The Aztecs did not, according to their own re- 
dent cause of the denudation of trees and shrubs |inches above the ground, and which denoted three|cords,—the pictorial scrolls—reach the valley of 
in a large part of the area between the Rocky and hundred and twenty-five cortical layers. ‘This| Mexico until aA. p. 1090. There are no evidences 
Allegheny Mountains. Water comes in for a share would, agreeably to admitted principles in the pro-|to be relied on, of inhabitants of earlier date in the 
of the denudation in valleys and moist prairies, gress of vegetation, give A. D. 1502 as the date of| Mississippi valley, who were more elevated in their 
which may be supposed to be the result of a more|the first annual circle or cortical ring deposited by |character than mere roving hunters, and worshippers 
recent eas wy from its former influence. But|the tree. The continent was discovered ten years|of genii. Most of the western monuments denote 
there sa ird and limited class of prairies, or|hefore this assumed date. But from no forcign |the twelfth century as the period of their abandon- 
be a in the forest regions, which may well be|sources could an agricultural population, whose|ment. This is the general period indicated by 
examined with a view to this question. Portions|jabours appear to have terminated in Indiana and|the growth of the large forest trees on mounds and 
of the Western valleys are clearly referable to this| Michigan about 1500, have probably proceeded.|works of art, in the Mississippi and Ohio valley, 
class. It is more reasonable to attribute the labour to races|and in Florida. The Aztecs do not trace their 
REMAINS OF ANTIQUE GARDEN-LEDS AND ExTEN-|°f Indians of an early period, of a more advanced |history further back than to their point of landing 
SIVE FIELDS OF HORTICULTURAL LABOUR In|8t#e of industry and manners, who were yet, how-|on the Pacific, i. e., one hundred and eighty-six 
i THE PRIMITIVE PRAIRIES OF THE WEST. ever, to a certain extent, hunters. Are not these|years. ‘They trace their migration directly from 
f : on | bedscotemporary vestiges of the epoch of the mound-|the north, which would have been correet, generally 
These vestiges of a state of industry which is far) builders, if not interior positions of the people them-|speaking, had they come, in this migratory move- 
beyond any that is known to have existed among|selyes, who have so placed their fortified camps, or|ment of one hundred and eighty-six years, from the 
the ancestors of the present Indian tribes, exist|hill-seated outposts, as generally to defend their|banks of the River Gila, or any part of the penin- 
chiefly, so far as is known, in the southwestern parts| agricultural settlements from the approaches of|sula of California, or the gulf-coast of California, as 
of Michigan, and the adjoining districts of Indiana. | enemies from the South ? starting-points. They do not profess to have come 
They extend, so far as observed, over the level and from the east or northeast, which they must have 
fertile prairie lands for about one hundred and done, had they reached Mexico from the Missis- 
fifty miles, ranging from the source of the Wabash, sippi valley or the sea-coasts of Florida, Cuba, or 
and of the west branch of the Miami of the Lakes, the Antilles. It was a movement taking place with 
to the valleys of the St. Joseph, the Kalamazoo, every probability, in longitudes west of the arid 
and the Grand River of Michigan. ‘The Indians spurs and elevations of the Rocky Mountains, and 
represent them to extend from the latter point, up cannot be supposed to have extended over the wide 
the peninsula, north, to the vicinity of Michilli- deserts of sand, without game, grass, or water, 
mackinac. They are of various sizes, covering intervening between these mountains and the sea- 


generally, from twenty to one hundred acres. Some coast of Upper California. Such a migration, which 
of them are reported to embrace even three hundred was made with great deliberation, building towns, 


acres. As a general fact, they exist in the richest and remaining for a serics of years at a place, must 

soil, as it is found in the prairies and burr oak have disturbed the relations of the Indian tribes 
plains. In the latter case, trees of the largest kind through whose territories they marched, and among 

are scattered over them, but in the greater number |ringers, and vessels of coarse clay, tempered with|whom they roamed, producing lateral migrations, 

i of cases, the preservation of their outlines is duc to|silex. ‘The art extended also quite into the north-|not westwardly, which would bring them to the 
the prairie-grass, which forms a compact sod over/ern parts of New England, and to the banks of|shores of the Pacific, whence the Aztecs moved, but 
them as firm and lasting as if they were impressed | Lake Superior, where it ceases. The Indian tribes|towards the east. And when they gained strength 
in rock ; indeed, it is believed by those who have] of the broad, elevated summit of the Rocky Moun- enough to overturn the Toltecs and their confede- 
examined the grass which has preseryed the west-|tains never raised corn, nor had they the art of|rates, still more extensive migratory movements 
ern mounds and earth-works, that the compact|pgttery. Fremont found no traces of either, till he| must be supposed to have resulted. Some of these 
rajrie-sod which covers them is more permanent) passed entirely through them, or went into the lati-| movements tended southward and southeastward ; 
in its qualities than even the firmest sandstones and |tudes of California. On the contrary, the history|reaching on one side towards the Pacific, and the 
limestones of the West; the latter of which are|of the track of the migration of all the known tribes|other into Central America and Yucatan, where 
known to crumble and waste with a marked ra-|of the low and swampy latitudes of the Mississippi|both the lexicography and the style of building and 
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' For “The Friend.” 


The Indians of North America. 
(Continued from page 79.) 


EVIDENCES OF A FIXED CULTIVATION AT AN AN- 
TIQUE PERIOD. 


























































































































INFLUENCE OF THE CULTIVATION OF THE ZEA- 
MAISE ON THE CONDITION, HISTORY, AND MI- 
GRATIONS OF THE INDIAN RACE, 










The Indian tribes of the United States, who for- 
merly inhabited both sides of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains and the whole Mississippi valley, extending 
north to the great lakes, and reaching south around 
the Northern coasts of the Gulf of Mexico, all, so 
far as known, preserve traditions which point either 
south, southwest, or duc west, as their starting- 
point in the ethnographic chaia. With the zea- 
maise, they brought and propagated northwardly 
the art of pottery. They made cooking-pots, por- 
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mode of life denote ancient affiliations. Others|against race. In this manner the feature of mili-| and strange to say, the feeble commencement for 
would press northwardly and northeastwardly,|tary defences, whose remains are now mostly over-| the Home for Widows and Half Orphans was like- 
where temperate latitudes, and forests abounding] grown by the forest, would arise. ‘These defences| wise one dollar, which remained all alone for nearly 
with game of every species, would furnish strong|are all very rude, but peculiar. They appear to! the same length of time”—but I will not delay the 





means of temptation to men of migratory habits.|have been a native development of the art of stra- 
It is most reasonable to suppose that the ancient|tegy. ‘There is nothing of the old world’s know- 
population of the Mississippi valley, and thence, in}ledge apparent here. Hostile tribes fortified the 
process of time, of the Atlantic coast, and plains} apex of a hill, or threw up rings of earth, or raised 
south of the great lakes was thus derived ; and if|plateaus or small mounds in a plain. The ditch 
so derived, it would bring with it the zea-maise, the|was generally within and not without the wall.| 
bean and vine, and summer-fruits,—a taste which|It was, in fact, a shelter from missiles. The small 
is most remarkable in all our western Indians,—| mounds were placed, sometimes inside and some- 
and the knowledge of making cooking-vessels, | times outside of the gateways and openings. From) 


which all the corn-planting tribes possessed. It is| these artificial hillocks, a hand-to-hand fight, with 
certain that the Aztecs, who, in their pictorial 


scroll preserved by Boturini, represent themselves 







arrows, spears, and clubs could be advantageously | 


extract to which reference has been made. 


“ AN INCIDENT. 


“The origin of charitable institutions is fre- 
quently connected with some circumstance, appa- 
rently trivial or accidental. For years the mind 
may have been filled with painful doubts and ear- 
nest inquiries concerping duty, but after its occur- 
rence, the question is decided forever. The thought 
of faith in the soul, soon becomes manifest in the 
work of faith and labour of love. This peculiarity 
is strikingly illustrated in the history of the In- 





maintained. The raised areas were evidently the 
site of more formidable works, and of what might 
be deemed the temple service of the priests; and 
h these, which appear to be few, embrace the double 
to get into the Mississippi valley, where some|objects of religion and defence. Such manifestly, 
writers have located Aztlan, before they set out| were the ancient sites of Marietta, Circleville, Chil- 
northwardly for Mexico, from this extraordinary|licothe, which may be regarded as the chief points 
position. Nor would they, in such a movement,——| of power in the Ohio valley. 
one more arduous indeed than that of the Israelites} ‘That there were such general combinations be- 
by Sinai,—have found, as they did, tropical fruits.|tween native tribes of northern and southern races, 
‘The fact that the ancient Indian tribes of the|is denoted, not only by the extension of the art of 
Mississippi valley brought the zea-maise with them, |mound-building over northern latitudes, but also by 
is almost demonstrative proof, that they proceeded |the traditions of the Iroquois and the Lenacopes, 
from southern or intertropical latitudes. {his grain| who distinctly speak of them, and tell us that, after 
was the element of Mexican civilization. They|long struggles, the northern confederacy of tribes 
could not have lived in large masses or towns with-| prevailed, and overcame, or drove off the intruding 
out it; consequently, they could not, without such/ tribes towards the south. 
a fixed means of subsistence, have built the pyra- (To be continued.) 














as landing from an island, in a boat moved by 
paddles, did not travel east two thousand miles, 
across the fruitless waste of the Rocky Mountains, 


firmary, the Home and Farm School. 

“Tn the summer of 1846, an American clergyman, 
seeking for health in Europe, was passing through 
an obscure street in Goodman's Fields, London, 
when a violent shower compelled him to seek for 
'shelter in the first friendly dwelling. The inscrip- 
| tion, ‘Jewish Orphan Asylum,’ upon the shutter, 
told its character; and the greeting of the aged 
| Israelite who met him at the door, assured him of 
| welcome. Introducing himself as a clergyman who 
had been visiting the hospitals and other charities 
of the metropolis, he was kindly shown through the 
unpretending building, and its principles and plans 
were briefly explained. In these, there was no- 
thing peculiar, and its details are now forgotten. 
But one incident, in connection with this visit, is 
not forgotten—never can be forgotten, for its occur- 





mids of Cholula and Chaleo, and other like works. — oo 
Erratic tribes, who once knew the value of the 
grain, would never relinquish it or forget its mode 
of culture, however far they migrated. Most of 
our tribes have invented myths to denote it as the 
gift of the Deity to them, and as designed for their 
subsistence when game failed. The cultivation of 
large fields of corn would have enabled these 
tribes to band together, and thus to have it in their 
power to erect the largest mounds in the West. It 
is remarkable indeed, that the most numerous, as 
well as the largest mounds are seated on fertile 
plains or in rich alluvial valleys, which are the best 
corn-lands west of the Alleghenies. 

Assuming then, that tribes from Mexican lati- 
tudes, in their widest ancient extent,—which we may 
for convenience, limit to either the Rio Bravo del 
Norte, or even the banks of the Rio Rosso or Red 
River,—furnished the element of the ancient popu- 
lation of the Mississippi valley ; that is, the mound- 
builders and real authors of the period of agricultu- 
ral industry denoted by antiquarian evidences,—and 
we have no reason to question their ability or capa- 
city any more than their strong natural taste, found- 
ed on religious habit, to erect the mounds and de- 
fences which have been enigmas in those fertile lati- 
tudes, for so long a period. That their predecessors 
in this valley were mere foresters, roving after game, 
who had no fixed habitation, and dressed simply in 
the azian, we may observe from such naked, wan- 
dering tribes being found by them in their migra- 
tion through latitudes west of the mountains, where 
such men are depicted as prisoners, dragged along 
by the hair of the head, as shown by Boturini’s 
map, to be sacrificed by their sanguinary priests. 

A war between two Indian clements, so diverse 
in habits,—a collision of interests and power be- 
tween a semi-civilized and a barbaric class of tribes, 
would be the natural result. Temporary attacks, 
the conflicts of whole tribes, and the dreadful reta- 
liations of a people whose rites and practices in the 
treatment of prisoners were horrible, would in time 
embroil the whole valley, in all its length and 
breadth, and bring general combinations of race 


For “ The Friend.” 
“Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream !” 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they scem. 









Life is real! life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal; 
“Dust thou art, to dust returnest ;” 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.— 


Footprints that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing shall take heart again. 


Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labour and to wait. 


Pittsburg, 1 had the privilege to form acquaint- 
ance with William A. Passayant—by whom I was 
kindly conducted to the Infirmary and to the 
Home for Orphans ; institutions of an exceedingly 
interesting character founded by this very estima- 


ingly sent me a few days ago, that I can scarce 


a state of forwardness. 





ble person—under circumstances so graphically) higher illumination. 
delineated in the “ Missionary” which was oblig-| by its side, Hope and Charity ! 


rence is intimately connected with his entire after 
destiny and the origin of similar institutions in 
America. Before leaving, he was taken into an 
open space in the rear of the first building, and 
was there shown the future home of the orphans. 
It was a large and elegant structure, capable of 
accommodating seventy-five children, and had 
every convenience which love could suggest and 
wealth procure. A neat tablet in the central build- 
ing bore the following touching inscription : 


Jewisu OrnrHan ASYLUM, 


Erected by Abraham Lyon Moses, 
To perpetuate the virtues of his deceased wife, 
Abigail Moses. 


Within, the Orphan shall find compassion. 


“ Long and earnestly did the stranger gaze upon 
that noble pile. Its solemn, silent majesty filled 
his soul with unutterable emotion, and its words of 
mercy spoke to his heart with a new and wondrous 
power. He had stood before the monuments of the 
mighty dead, in Westminster Abbey and St. Paul's 


Some few years since, upon occasion of a visit to} Cathedral, but how cold and poor did they appear 


when compared with this memorial to a departed 
wife! When he turned away, it was to weep— 
not tears of sorrow, but of joy. The illusions of 
life had been dispelled. The glories of this fair 
world had passed away before the brightness of a 
Only Faith remained—and 





“The conflicts of that memorable hour, and the 


doubt the gratification their perusal will afford to| purposes which were then formed, cannot be re- 
the readers of “ The Friend.” After leaving Pitts-|corded. But before the close of that day, a com- 
burg, I saw at Zelionople, in a rural district, (for-| mencement had been made toward their realization. 
merly the paternal home of it's founder,) the| An English shilling, saved from needless indul- 
Farm School, the buildings for which were then in| gence, was laid aside as the beginning of some In- 


stitution for Christ and the world, the nature of 


I hope I may be excused the freedom, as it does| which time would determine. Each succeeding day 
not appear irrelevant, to add that “the English) added a trifle, saved in the same way, to this small 
shilling saved from needless indulgence”—men-|sum. Two years afterwards, when God's time came, 
tioned in the recital, was produced by relinquishing} a house was rented, a bed and two chairs purchased, 
the comfort of an omnibus ride, in the metropolis,|and a sick soldier was taken in, in the name of 
and instead, going on foot. “The first donation|Christ. In the nine years since then, two thousand 
to the Home and Farm School was one dollar!|two hundred patients have found healing or relief 
which remained solitary and alone for three years;| within its walls—more than two-thirds of whom 
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were received without money and without price. | we have had with those not of our Society, have|tions that we do know are to be met with in our 
The Hospital, though dependent upon daily cha-|been truly unburdering to my heavily-laden spirit.| pilgrimage ; neither can we conclude on what is 
rity for its large family of sick, has now its own) As for those we have sat with our own dear peo-|best for us. So that after all, our only refuge is 
buildings and grounds, without the incumbrance of ple, but little relief has been obtained. In the|the eternal Rock of Salvation, in every exigency; 
debt. A Home for orphans grew out of the In-|large Quarterly Meeting at Chelmsford, I found|and yet we tind it frequently extremely difficult to 
firmary. The dying often committed their children|my lips entirely sealed, and that at Bury was not|flee there, away from all the extreme sensitiveness 
to the sisters, while many others were sent from/|like former times. I did speak, and found my-jand disquiet of the poor, frail creature. Never- 
far and near. The want of work in the ‘city for|self constrained to allude to the occasion for sor-|theless, it behooves us to seek this shadow of a 
the larger boys, led to the establishment of a Farm|row, because of great departure from primitive|}mighty Rock in the weary land where we sojourn; 
School in the country, with nearly forty inmates| purity and simplicity; warning of the consequences |this covert from heat and from storm, even Him 
and accommodations tor many more. ‘To these, in|thereof; speaking also of the incalculable mischief| who is also ‘as rivers of water in a dry place;’ for 
due time, a Home for widows and half-orphans|already produced. My husband and I returned|should we not otherwise perish? I hope nothing 
will be added, a farm for which has already been|yesterday to this place, after attending London|will be able to move us from our steadfastness as 
purchased, and is almost paid for. Quarterly Meeting, to which I felt attracted. In/to the faith in the revelation of our Holy Re- 
“How wonderful are the ways of God in his deal-|that of ministers and elders, I was enabled to de-|deemer, by His Spirit in our souls, as an abiding 
ings with men. What we call accidents are but|clare plainly what the fashionable doctrine now|principle of light and life; and, Oh! may nothing 
his wise arrangements. Apparent trifles are the|preached among us would lead to; and to warn|be able to prevent our increased acquaintance here- 
important links in the great chain of causes which |us of the danger attached to /eaning to our own|with. I am indeed abundantly sensible of the 
work out his will, and fulfil his word. Unto Him|understanding in spiruual things. This great|very great frailty and weakness to which I am 
then be all the glory by His church throughout all|Quarterly Meeting looked awful to my mind, but I|subject; yea, which for the most part encompasses 
ages. Amen.” knew it was to follow my Master, I gave up to go|me about. Yet to whom shall I go, or to whom 
so far in order to attend it, which was every way|shall any of us turn, but to Him who carried our 
For “The Friend.” | a sacrifice.” sorrows and bare our griefs in a body of flesh; 
Sarah [Lynes] Grubb. For the last forty years, in the efforts made by|and who is in us, our all-sufficiency, although He 
Whatever may be the difficulties of our path Friends to defend the principles of the Society|often appears for a season to be deaf to our ery; 
through life, and the discouragements presented by |4g1nst mnovators, who imagined themselves more/and when the vessel is tossed on the mighty bil- 
the defections among the professors of Christ, our clear-sighted than its founders, many superficial lows, and we are doing all in our power to help, 
duty and highest interest consist in an unremitted members have condemned those who could not hold is as it were asleep in the hinder part of the ship. 
co-operation with the Spirit of Truth in our own their peace, when they saw those christian princi-| Ah, he will in due time arise, and evidence that 
hearts, to do the Divine will faithfully, as it is in ples and testimonies assailed, but who felt bound the cry of the poor, and the sighing of the needy 
mercy made known to us. None who keep a sin- |t0 expose the errors which were creeping in, Some|are not in vain, 
gle eye to the Shepherd of Israel, need fear the called important errors mere opinions, which they} “Twelfth month—I fear lest by the powers 
dangers of the way; He trod the path before us, said, every one had the right to hold, and differ in|properly belonging to the mere man, attempts 
and was tempted in all points as we are, yet with- |from others, while they cultivated love towards one should be made to work the works of the Holy 
out sin, and will succour and deliver his children|@0other. But the poisonous effects of those opinions} One, who, we may recollect, said to his followers, 
in all their extremities. “As thy days, so shall| Were deeply felt, in the greatest separation that |‘ Without me ye can do nothing.’ There seems 
thy strength be. There is none like unto the God |¢ver befel the Society, proving: the fallacy of all) but little now to be met with, of that pure, simple, 
of Jeshurun, who rideth upon the heaven in thy |pretence to love that leads to division and scatter- deep waiting for, and moving in the ancient and 
help, and in his excellency on the sky. The eter- |g of the flock. For exposing the erroneous views everlasting power, which was so eminently our 
nal God is thy refuge, and underneath are the ever- | of the present day, we sce that Sarah Grubb was|dependence once, and our glory too, as a people. 
lasting arms.” ‘This is not only applicable to the|censured and told there was no occasion to take|‘lhe work of new modelling us by human efforts 
church, but to every living member of it. Few|"P such a lamentation for the Society. Thus the}goes on, and the ery of peace and prosperity is 
had a more trying path than this tribulated Friend, |supporters of our faith have been visited with re-|loud. Safety appears to me to be proclaimed in 
but she was kept and made victorious through the | proof, by persons of more activity than religious the midst of danger. In the country where we 
Saviour. Writing to a friend in 1833, she says,|€xperience, because they could not fall in with the}/have laboured of late, 1 have found some consi- 
“Tam glad thou hast been enabled to fulfil the/Current of admirers of the new views. In the be-|derable enlargement among those out of the pale 
prospect of religious service that was before thee. ginning, Friends suffered persecution for their of our community; and at the Quarterly Meeting 
We shall surely find our account in minding that | Christian doctrines, and now those who contend for|of Essex and Suffolk, some way was made for me; 
the day’s work keeps pace with the day, that in|the same pure doctrines against all admixture, are|in Essex, to call from a worldly spirit, and warn 
the end we may be ready to enter into rest; yea, | Written and spoken against, as if they were opposed | very forcibly against the approaches of that which 
a fixed, glorious rest from all our labour. I think|to the Society and its principles. Many, however,| would deceive ‘ with enticing words of man’s wis- 
I never knew such a trying time in my day as the; Who partook of tribulation on this account, and|dom ;’ with which I did believe they would be as- 
present. Some of us seem permitted to find pecu-| were neglected by their former friends, have died|sailed beyond what they yet had met with. In 
liar difficulties in pursuing our course. I cannot|!0 the faith, as this dear Friend, that " Truth will| Suffolk I found a strong opposition to the simplicity 
close my eyes to the wide deviations from our an-|obtain the victory in the end, and triumph over/of the pure Gospel, and had to go forth, as it were, 
cient testimonies, which are, I believe, fast levelling| all.” And, Oh! as she said, “that those who con-|sword in hand against this subtle spirit. It was 
us with the world at large. I grieve, I mourn/tinue to hold it most dear, may never barter it for}sore combat, yet I found there was a gaining 
over these things in secret. Sometimes I tell my}@vy consideration whatever;” an4 in their labours} ground more and more, until at length victory was 
sorrows publicly, under the constraining influence|a@ud exercises for the cause of Christ, seek for the|obtained, and truth triumphed gloriously. Still I 
of gospel love; and I have a word too for the|meekness of heavenly wisdom from their Lord and|had to say that I feared there would be a rallying 
bowed-down ones; but I am told again and again,| Master, to enable them to show forth that it is his}again in the camp of the enemy, because of the 
that my views are not correct; in fact, that there | Spirit that clothes them, and leads them to endea-| pride of man; but oh! the sweet peace that after 
is no oceasion to take up such a lamentation for|Vvour to convince, and to gather to Him all who have|this engagement, flowed into my heart. It was in- 
us in this day. I have received divers visits|}gone astray, and bring them back to the fold of|deed more than a compensation for all I had suf- 
which have not been of that kind most likely to|bis companions. When our labours are all under] fered; and early next morning that declaration of 
strengthen my hands to do what they find to do. |his direction, we shall see eye to eye, and the unity}our dear Lord was livingly applied to my soul, 
But through all, I could only endeavour to sink|and fellowship which he gives will bind together|* Your joy no man taketh from you.’” 
deep in my spirit, and seek to have my reasonings|the living in Jerusalem, and there will be no desire) How easily we might be drawn aside from the 
hushed, my painful cogitations silenced, that [)to break any of her cords, or ever to remove one/work of religion, were we not subjected to many 
might distinguish the voice of the true Shepherd.” |of her stakes. trials, we know not. There can be little doubt 
“That which is opposed to the Truth, soon gains|. Writing from Lexden a few days after, she|that the sufferings of this day have been chiefly 
ground when at all disseminated. Truth, how-|says, “Some do indeed appear to be followed by|spread over the Society by the degeneracy of 
ever, will obtain the victory in the end, and tri-/trials and crosses attendant on a state of probation,|many, whoge discernment has been thereby ob- 
umph over all. Oh! that those who continue to| much more closely than others; and exactly in the|scured, so that they-do not detect the snares of 
hold it most dear, may never barter it for any con-|way too, which their natural feelings most shrink|the devil, and are caught in them, by which they 
sideration whatever. from; but we find it a vain effort to desire the/are disqualified to aid the church, but add to its 
“ Lexden, Ninth month, 1833. The meetings |choice for ourselves, with respect to those tribula-| afflictions, by giving their support to new things 
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contrary to the will of its Head. But those who|sented a railroad and a telegraph to the Emperor. 
are given up to serve Christ and his blessed cause, | The latter has been put up by a Japanese engineer, 
as they take cheerfully the cup of suffering that|and is in successful operation. It is five leagues in 
yemains to be drank for his body’s sake, will know|length. The Emperor is so well pleased with the 
all their tribulations to promote their sanctification, |inveution, that he has ordered telegraphic commu- 
and safe abiding inthe ‘ruth. They will profit by| nication to be established between Jeddo and the 
them as the apostle says, “ No chastening for the|provinces of Gokinaih, Tokaido, Fekuro-Kudu, 
present scems to be joyous but grievous, neverthe-|Sangodo, and Saikaido. An American house esta- 
Jess, afterwards it yieldeth the peaceable fruits of) blished at Simoda, has offered to furnish the requi- 
righteousness to them that are exercised thereby. |site materials. bbe 

Wherefore lift up the hands that hang down, and| The most important act of the reigning Emperor 
the feeble knees, and make strait paths for your lis the revocation of the edict against the Christians, 
feet; follow peace with all men, and holiness, | aomedd by the Emperor Daia-Fusam, in 1614. In 
without which no man shall see the Lord: looking |future, foreign agents accredited at Japanese ports, 
diligently, lest any man fail of the grace of God ; | will be privileged to bring with them one or more 
lest any root of bitterness springing up trouble you, |Christian preachers for their own and their coun- 
and thereby many be defiled.” trymen’s benefit—V. Y. Post. 


——__ +e — 








Selected. 
Moderation—Hints to Business Men. 

“ My views and wishes, with regard to property, 
were, in every period of life, contained within a a acl aE aati taeeeea ale 
very moderate compass. I was early persuaded |—== * 
that, though ‘a competence is vital to content;’| If we may judge from the condition of business 
I ought not to annex to that term the idea of much|and of tradesmen in the community immediately 
property. And I determined that when I should jaround us, and the representations made in the 
acquire enough to enable-me to maintain and pro- |newspapers of the state of things among the various 
vide for my family in a respectable and moderate | commercial, mechanical, and labouring classes in 
manner, and this according to real and rational,|nearly all parts of our country, it appears pretty 
not imaginary and fantastic wants, and a little to | safe to conclude that it is a time of temporal retri- 
spare for the necessities of others, I would decline | bution for a course of folly, extravagance, and in- 
the pursuits of property, and devote a great part of justice, which has characterized the transactions for 
my time, in some way or other, to the benefit of | years agone, of very many who have been engaged 
my fellow-creatures, within the sphere of my abi-|more or less largely in the various avocations by 
lities to serve them. I perceived that the desire of| which a livelihood was to be secured, or wealth 
great possessions generally expands with the gra-|laid up in store. ; 
dual acquisition and the full attainment of them;| We have heard it remarked by persons advanced 
and I imagined that charity and a gencrous appli- jin years, and who have been nice observers of the 
cation do not sufficiently correspond with the in- events occurring around them, that revulsion in 
crease of property. I thought, too, that procuring | trade and business, such as the community has been 
great wealth has a tendency to produce an elated | passing through during the past year, have taken 
independence of mind, little connected with that|place in this country about every twenty years; 
humility which is the ground of all our virtues ;|an observation which, if true, renders it almost un- 
that a busy and anxious pursuit of it often excludes |deniable that some defective moral principle must 
views and reflections of infinite importance, and |be largely diffused, and actively at work through- 
leaves but little time to acquire that treasure which jout the community. For it cannot be supposed 
would make us rich indeed. I was inclined to/|that, if the requirements of christian morality were 
think that a wish for personal distinction, a desire | studiously observed by all in the every-day busi- 
of providing too abundantly for their children, and|ness of life, men would enter into trade beyond 
a powerful habit of accumulation, are the motives |their ability to manage, risk the property of others, 
which commonly actuate men in the acquisition of| without the ability to indemnify them, should it be 
great wealth. ‘The strenuous endeavours of many |lost, or find themselves unable to pay their debts, 
persons to vindicate this pursuit, on the ground |(unless indeed in consequence of some sudden and 
that the idea of a competency is indefinite, and that | unforeseen calamity,) and consequently there would 
the more we gain, the more good we may do with | be no such commercial and monetary convulsion as 
it, did not make much impression upon me. I per- jas once and again prostrated the business and 
ceived that, in general, experience did not corres-|energies of the country, and spread ruin and dis- 
pond with this plausible reasoning ; and I was per-|tress among thousands. It would be well if all, but 
suaded that a truly sincere mind could be at no/more especially the young, and those just setting 
loss to discern the just /imits between a safe and out in life, would seriously reflect upon the calamity 
competent portion, and a dangerous profusion of|that has overtaken the community, its causes and 
the good things of life. These views of the subject consequences, and resolve to profit by the lessons 
I reduced to practice ; and terminated my merean-|they teach. 
tile concerns when 1 had acquired a moderate} If we did but fully realize the infinite conse- 
competency.” —L. Murray. quences connected with the commonly admitted 

—— truths, that man is an accountable creature, that 

Interesting from Japan.—The Paris Pays pub-|here he is in a state of probation, and that his eter- 
lish2s intelligence from Japan to the 10th of July, |nal interests depend upon the election he may make 
according to which the authorities were doing all| between good and evil, we would be likely to esti- 
in their power for the faithful execution of the|mate more nearly to their intrinsic worth, wealth, 
terms of the recent treaties with Christian powers.’ pleasure, and fame; the rewards which the world 
An imperial decree authorized the erection of com- | holds out to entice and secure its yotaries, and the 
mercial exchanges at Simoda, Nangasaki, and Ha-| humble, circumscribed, but peaceful course of life, 
kodadi, and appointed a number of merchandise which Christ has prescribed for his children to 
brokers to facilitate commercial intercourse with | walk in. 
the various nations included in the treaties. The doctrine of moral government, of accounta- 

It will be recollected that the Americans pre- ibility, and of a righteous judgment to assign re- 
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wards or punishment, implies a state of trial; the 
presence of temptation to evil, which it is our duty to 
resist, and the existence of laws prescribed and made 
known by the great Judge of quick and dead, which 
we are under obligation to obey, however contrary 
they may be to our natural inclination and desires, 
however opposed to the ways and maxims of the 
world, and however calculated to withhold us from 
pursuing many of the things which worldly men 
appear to think their chiefest good. Hence the 
life of a christian is spoken of by divine inspira- 
tion as a warfare, in which he must be constantly 
on the alert to detect evil, to resist and overcome 
it. Righteousness and peace are connected to- 
gether. Entering into the temptations presented, 
and disregarding the law written in the heart, 
sooner or later introduce into difficulty and dis- 
tress. 

It is true, that the consequent “tribulation and 
anguish” may not appear to be an immediate se- 
quence of wrong doing, but though deferred, it 
cannot be escaped; and how large a portion of 
that which is revealed to our observation is trace- 
able, directly or indirectly, to this wide-spread 
cause! If we could unveil the secret workings of 
the human heart, and trace the sources of feeling 
and the course of action, we doubtless should find, 
notwithstanding the readiness with which people are 
apt to blame others for their misconduct or failure in 
temporal affairs, that the distress and ruin which 
have overtaken many, are the legitimate fruit of 
the course they have deliberately chosen to pursue. 
These sad results, it would be seen, have not arisen 
from an incapacity for knowing what was right, it 
may even be they would have to acknowledge, it was 
not because they were not secretly warned to shun 
the course that has at last landed them in loss and 
misery. But an unrestrained desire for wealth, 
co-operating with the temptations presented for ac- 
quiring it, in a way, which, though inconsistent 
with genuine christian morality, and consequently 
forbidden by the monitor within, is nevertheless 
allowed in common practice, and coincides with the 
mistaken notions of right and wrong prevalent in 
business circles, has betrayed from the cireum- 
scribed but safe path of rectitude, and led into un- 
warrantable risks and speculations; with a reliance 
upon worldly prudence to ward off or overcome the 
dangers that must follow the successful temptation, 
but which presumed discretion has proved altogether 
unavailing to prevent shipwreck amid the general 
storm. 

Seeing then that to every one life is a scene of 
trial and probation, that man’s temporal interest, 
as well as his eternal happiness, is in some measure 
dependent upon his own election, and that with all 
the guards that can be placed around him, he must 
|wage a constant warfare to escape the power of 
temptation; and seeing also that in consequence of 
| 





a vicious moral standard tolerated in the commu- 
nity, the force of bad example, and the dishonest 
artifices too often resorted to in all kinds of com- 
mercial business, each and all contributing its share, 
there is brought about a general periodical break- 
ing up among business men, which has heretofore 
followed in the course of comparatively few years; 
it certainly makes it a matter of serious considera- 
tion for both parents and their sons, how far the 
former are justified in introducing their children, 
and the latter in voluntarily entering those branches 
of business that are most exposed to these demora- 
lizing influences, and their sad results. More espe- 
cially is this applicable to those residing in the 
country, among whom of latter years there has been 
manifested a strong disposition to discard the more 
laborious occupation of husbandry, and to enter 
upon the very uncertain pursuits of commercial life 
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in our crowded cities, where vice strews its baits|tion of a treaty similar to that made some years since 


with a prodigal hand, and dishonesty parades. 
abroad in its most alluring and successful garb. 
The children of Friends living in the country, 
are not exempt from temptation either from with- 
out or from within, and the evil propensities of the 
human heart may be and will be as fully developed 
there, as in the city, unless the watch and the war- 
fare are kept up; but the powerful influence of evil 
associates and evil communications is far less con- 
centrated and less infectious in the former, than in 
the latter, while the duties on the farm are inno- 
cent as well as of the first importance to the well 
being of the community. ‘The common observa- 
tion that farming, with more labour, yields less 
pecuniary remuneration than mercantile employ- 
ments, may be true; but if we could correctly esti- 
mate the mental toil, the anxiety and fear which 
the merchant undergoes, and then bear in mind 
that careful observation has shown that not more 
than ten out of every hundred succeed in securing 
a competency for old age, we might find cause to 
doubt the correctness even of this opinion. Be that 
as it may, everything of the kind sinks into insigni- 
ficance when compared with those interests which 
reach beyond the narrow bounds of time, and are 
consummated in eternity. The subject is worthy 
of serious thought, and we trust our readers will so 
entertain it. Of latter years there has becn a pre- 
vailing indisposition amoug the sons of Friends to 
engage in agricultural employment, or the mechanic 
arts, and within the same time there certainly has 
been a great deterioration in our religious Society. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Havre, to the 4th inst., with 
Liverpool dates of the 2d. The Bank of France returns 
for the Tenth month, show a falling off in specie of one 
million one hundred and seventy thousand pounds ster- 
ling; and the returns of the Bank of England show a 
decrease of one hundred and sixty thousand pounds. A 
new gold ficld had been discovered in Australia. A 
large amount of gold from Australia was on its way to 
Europe. 

There had been a considerable augmentation of the 
Spanish fleet, and the preparations agaiust Mexico were 
being pushed forward with vigour. 

A French vessel had been seized by the Portuguese at 
Orbo, and taken to Mozambique, but it was subsequently 
returned to the owners. 

It is stated that the French*government has concluded 
to put a stop to the importation of Africans into the 
French colonies; on the other hand, the Pays asserts 
that France is by no means prepared to renounce what 
it calls “ emizration operations” on the coast of Africa. 
Accounts from the French manufacturing districts were 
more favourable. 

John Bright, M. P., had made ‘a great reform speech 
at Birmingham, which is regarded as the programme of 
the radical party. He advocates the vote by ballot, and 
the American system of representation. 

The Liverpool cotton market had declined. The 
quotations were—Orleans, middling, 7d.; Mobile, 6d. ; 
Upland, 63d. American flour had also declined; the 
quotations were—Western, 20s.; Southern, 21s. a 22s. 
The London money market was without any important 
change. Consols, 98. 

Later advices from India by telegraph had been re- 
ceived. The revels captured Esanghur, but afterwards 
retreated. They had been defeated in various skirmishes, 
but were still ravaging the country in great numbers. 

But little if any progress seems to have been made to- 
wards the final settlement of differences between the 
English and Chinese, and the renewal of trade upon the 
basis of the treaty stipulations. The London News says, 
“that for the past four months the allied garrison in 
Canton and our colony at Hong Kong, have been béarded 
with impunity, soldiers assassinated, our positions an- 
noyed, and the allies subjected to every species of menace 
and outrage.” It remarks that they are in danger of re- 
tiring from Canton, leaving matters in a worse state than 
they were in the beginning. Such a result is not sur- 


prising, in view of the frivolous pretexts on which hosti-| $ 


lities were commenced, and the most wanton and enor- 
mous injuries inflicted on an almost unoffending people. 
Lord Elgin’s visit to Japan had resulted in the forma- 





with the United States. The British Envoy was permit- 
ted to enter Jeddo, the capital of the Empire. He found 
it a vast city occupying an area at least as large as Lon- 
don. In front of the temple where he resided, in the 
aristocratic quarter of the city, was a street, which ex- 
tended for ten miles as closely packed with houses, and 
as densely crowded with people, as it is from Hyde Park 
corner to Mile End, London. For ten miles around 
Jeddo, there were extraordinary evidences of civiliza- 
tion; the people were cleanly, and amiable in their man- 
ners, no beggars were to be seen, and the strangers seem 
to have been much impressed with the fertility and 
beauty of the country. 

The caravan of pilgrims which left Damascus for Mecca 
last summer, accompanied by the Sultana and her suite, 
returned to Damascus on the 25th of Ninth month, with 
its numbers greatly reduced by the cholera. Of the 
eighty thousand persons who composed the caravan, 
sixteen thousand were carried off by the epidemic. The 
Sultana and nearly all her suite were among the victims. 
The malignant character of the disease is ascribed to the 
prevalence of the sirocco. 

UNITED STATES.—The Register of the U. S. Trea- 
sury publishes an official statement of the receipts and 
expenditures of the United States, for the quarter ending 
Ninth month 30th, 1858, showing: 


RECEIPTS. 

From Customs, ° ° ° $13,444,520 
Sales of Public Sales, ° 421,171 
Loan of 1858, at ote 10,000,000 
Treasury Notes, . ; 405,200 


Miscellaneous and incidental, 959,987 








Total, ‘ $25,230,879 
EXPENDITURES, 
Civil, foreign and miscellaneous, 


Interior—(Pensions and Indians), 


. $6,302,746 
1,994,305 


War, ° 8,221,490 
Navy, : ° : ° 4,086,514 
Interest on Public Debt, $14,081 
Creditors of Texas, 2,069 


Treasury Notes, . ° . 994,000—1,010,142 








Total, . . . «+ 981,708,199 

The Banks.—The following is the condition of the 
banks of the four principal cities of the Union, as fur- 
nished by their last weekly exhibit: 

N. York. Philada. N. Orleans. Boston. 
Capital, $66,609,210 11,446,645 17,300,000 33,072,500 
Loans, 126,809,472 25,581,978 22,158,061 55,807,151 
Specie, 26,337,355 7,637,207 12,177,863 9,258,452 
Deposits, 109,217,048 17,472,897 17,172,860 22,806,263 
Circul’n, 8,186,933 2,687,878 6,985,839 6,735,124 

Emigration over the Plains.—William A. Wallace, of 
the “ Alta California,” just arrived at St. Louis, Mo., 
from Salt Lake, Utah, reports having passed on the route 
fifteen hundred and sixty-five vehicles, eight thousand 
and sixty-one yoke of oxen, seven hundred and four 
mules, forty-six horses, and twelve hundred and thirty 
head of loose cattle. A large portion of this emigration 
is occasioned by the establishment of the government 
forces at Salt Lake City, many of the trains being filled 
with army supplies, but, aside from this, there is a vast 
amount of miscellaneous emigration and commercial in- 
tercourse existing between the two points. 

California.—A late arrival at New York brought San 
Francisco dates of Tenth month 20th, and $1,670,000 in 
gold. Senators Smith and Grover from the new State 
of Oregon, were among the passengers. Crowds of dis- 
appointed miners were returning from Frazer river. The 
river had fallen considerably, and no small quantity of 
gold had been taken out, but the weather was too cold 
to work. The settlements had all been deserted. The 
hostile tribes of Indians in Washington territory had 
submitted to the whites, and the war was at an end.— 
Australia dates to Eighth mo. 27th had been received at 
San Francisco. The American ship Norway reached 
Sidney, Eighth mo. 26th, from Hong Kong, with 1230 
emigrants. All were in good health, only three having 
died during the passage. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 385. Natives of the 
United States, 246; foreigners, 139. The aggregate de- 
posits of gold at the Assay Office in New York, since its 
establishment in 1854, have amounted to more than 
$73,000,000, nearly all of which has been cast into fine 
bars. The daily expenses of the city for each of the 
following purposes, is stated to be nearly as follows :— 
public schools, $3,800; police, $2,600; poor, $2,200; 
salaries, $1,300 ; lamps and gas, $1,100; cleaning streets, 
680. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 176. 
Free Persons Sold as Slaves in Maryland.—T hree coloured 
persons were tried and convicted last week, in the Circuit 


Court for Frederick county, Md., of the crime of enticing 
slaves to run away from their masters. The Citizen says, 
They were sentenced by the court, in accordance witha 
law recently passed by the Legislature, to be sold out 
of the State as slaves for life. The proceeds of sale to 
be applied—tirst, to cost of prosecution ; secondly, to 
indemnify the masters of the runaways for their loss; 
and the balance, if any, to be given to the families of 
the convicted parties. 

Civilization in Birmah.—The King of Birmah, in a late 
interview with the missionaries, expressed his wish to 
have an American Consul residing at his capital. He 
requests that a man might be sent of “talent and good 
temper,” who might, if he chose, engage in mercantile 
pursuits, and, at the same time, be a medium of com- 
munication between himself and the President of the 
United States. “The King has encouraged European 
mechanics and engineers to make their home in his ca- 
pital. He has recently purchased and set up a steam 
engine, by which pumps are worked for the irrigation of 
the fields.” 

The Springfield (Ill.) Sugar Mill.—The Illinois Farmer, 
referring to the sugar mill recently established near 
Springfield, in that State, says, “It is now running day 
and night, giving employment totwo sets of hands. It will 
turn out from 200 to 300 gallons of syrup per day, from 
the Sorghum cane. No attempts have yet been made to 
make sugar. The cane does not show as high a per cent. 
of saccharine as last year, when it reached ten per cent. 
Lots of ripe cane now average but seven per cent. The 
difference, no doubt, was caused by the peculiar cha- 
racter of the last season, the ground, during two-thirds 
of it, being saturated with water. 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from Geo. Gilbert and Amos Cope, Pa., $2 
each, vol. 32; from J. Curtis, O., $4, vols. 30 and 31; 
from Sl. F. Mott, N. Y., $2, vol. 31; from John Lewis, 
Pa., per J. E., $2, vol. 31; from Jos. McCarty, Pa., $2, 
vol. 31. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


There is an opening at this Institution for two Assist- 
ant Teachers in the Boys’ Schools. Young men wishing 
to improve themselves in their learning, will find this an 
eligible situation. 

Application may be made to Davin Roserts, the Su- 
perintendent, or to Samurt Hities, Wilmington, Del. ; 
Tuomas Evans, 817 Arch street, Philad. 


Eleventh mo. 17th, 1858. 





A Stated Meeting of the Female Society of Philadel- 
phia for the Relief and Employment of the Poor, will be 
held at the House of Industry, No. 112 N. Seventh street, 
on Seventh-day, the 20th inst., at half past 3 o’clock, P.M. 

JuLtanna Ranpowrs, Clerk. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions—Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 101 
N. Tenth street; Charles Ellis, No. 229 S. Kighth street, 
and No. 724 Market street; William Bettle, No. 426 N. 
Sixth street, and No. 26 S. Third street; John C. Allen, 
No. 335 S. Fifth street, and No. 321 N. Front street; 
Horatio C. Wood, No. 612 Race street, and No. 117 Chest- 
nut street; Townsend Sharpless, No. 26 West Penn 
Square, and N. W. corner of Eighth and Chestnut streets ; 
John M. Whitall, No. 1317 Filbert street, and No. 410 
Race street ; Wistar Morris, No. 209 S. Third street. 

Visiting Managers for the month.—William Bettle, John 
M. Whitall, Townsend Sharpless. 

Physician and Superintendent.—J. H. Worthington. 


———_—e—____ 


MarrieD, on the 11th inst., at Friends’ Meeting, Falls- 
ington, Bucks county, Pa., Witu1am R. Newsoxp, of this 
city, to Resecca HeALy, daughter of the late Christopher 
Healy, of the former place. 

A TS RN RI 


Diep, on the 2d day of Fifth month last, in the 74th 
year of his age, Davin Masters; an esteemed member 
of Greenwood Particular Meeting and of Muncy Monthly 
Meeting. For several years previous to his decease, he 
had very much withdrawn from the active cares of life, 
his thoughts and desires being mainly directed to a pre- 
paration for that which is to come—often reminding his 
friends of the uncertainty of time, and the great import- 
ance of being prepared for the solemn change. 
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ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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